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For the Companion. 
THE SNUFF-COLORED PATCH. 
By Mrs. 0. W- Flanders. 

“There goes my last pair of pants,” said Jasper, 
looking down sorrowfully upon the rent on his knee. 
“What will mother say now ?” 

“Sure enough!” cried little Mattie, dropping the end 
of the stick she had ten holding for Jasper to saw, 
and springing forward to stroke the torn texture with 
her slight fingers, as if endeavoring to pinch the gaping 
shreds together again. “And you know,” she added, 
raising her mite of a forefinger to give emphasis to the 
remembrancer, “you know we used the very last patch 
in the bag yesterday.” 

“J don’t wonder the boys call me ‘Master Patch,’” 
muttered Jasper, looking himself over, ruefully. ‘But 
you forget, Mattie, that there is one patch left, the 
snuff-colored bit that mother said some of us would 
come to, at last.” 

As Jasper’s eyes met those of Mattie a little burst of 
laughter bubbled up from both their young hearts. 
There was something so ludicrous in the thought of 
trudging through the streets with a snuff-colored patch 
upon his black breeches that both Jasper and Mattie 
for the moment forgot what might result from such an 
unusual exhibition. The smile, however, quickly faded 
away, and the children went to make known their mis- 
fortune. I say their misfortune, for Mattie was always 
the chief mourner when Jasper was in disgrace. Nei- 
ther of the unfortunates was quite prepared for the 
sorrow that settled upon the good woman’s brow as she 
beheld Jasper’s mishap. ° 

“Dear me, and all for a pine knot! and that, too, 
when you never wanted a decent pair of breeches half 
asmuch before!” exclaimed the mother. ‘See here, 
Jasper; here is an advertisement for an honest, oblig- 
ing, tidy boy,” she went on, emphasizing the word tidy 
with a touch of bitterness and sarcasm in her tone; 
‘and I wanted you to apply for it at once.” 

Jasper took the paper and looked over the advertise- 
ment, with Mattie peeping over his shoulder, then laid 
it down again with a sigh, and looked inquiringly at 
his mother. , 

“Get the patch bag, Mattie,’’ the woman said, in re- 
ply to his mute inquiry. “Jasper has come to inherit 

















' All eyes turned toward Jasper, and a burst of merri- 

| Ment attested the readiness of the group to be amused. 
Jasper’s eyes burned like orbs of fire, and as the 
youngsters gazed into them one voice after another be- 

_ came quickly hushed. Lod 

| “I say, Jasper, what new fashion has your mother 

, imported from Paris now? Boys, we must change our 
tailors !”" 





THE SNUFF-COLORED PATCH. 


pointed toward ‘civility, decency and honesty,’ my 
lad ?”” 

Jasper bowed, trying hard to keep back the tears. 

“Can you write, my boy ?” 

“Tee, a” 

“Add accounts ?” 

“Tee, ae.” 

“Let me see, (giving him paper and pencil and a col- 


the snuff-colored patch,.and good luck to him! It will As Sanford said this he pulled down his dainty jack- 
be an honest patch, my boy, for it will proclaim our et and turned himself siowly round, the better to dis- 
poverty to the blindest eye.” | Play his faultless garments. A few giggled in a sup- 
“You might let me run over to the next house and pressed way, while others, who were conscious of 
borrow a bit of black cloth,” suggested Mattie, timidly. wearing patches themselves, glowered upon the speak- 
“Borrow, indeed!’’ blurted out Jasper. “I'll have er with ominous brows. 
no borrowed poverty upon my back or knees. Give! “Shouldn't wonder if that was a sign-board,” San- 
me what you best can, mother, and I'll wear it without ford went on, puffing the smoke from his lips. What 
amurmur. Give me your snuff-colored patch, and in does it say, Jasper ?” 
ten years I'll give you a black silk dress to pay for; “It says that this way you find civility, decency and 
your stitches.” | honesty, Master Sanford!” shouted Jasper. “It is no 
“Bravo, Jasper! God will bless you for a good lad, | wonder you have to consult my sign-board to find such 
as you are, and a comfort to your mother’s heart!” qualities.” 
cried his mother, letting her hand rest a moment upon | “Ah, does it, indeed? and does it add poverty, as 
his head. “I always said the snuff patch would bring , well ?” 
luck with it. Quick, Mattie, for it wants butan hour; “Yes; honest, hard-working, ambitious poverty. 
to the time for application; and Jasper must not be! And”— 


kept waiting.” Here Jasper was touched upon the shoulder. 
As Jasper made ready he noticed the tears, which 





umn of figures.) Very well, very well indeed. Come 
nearer ;” and bending down the gentleman examined 
the patch attentively. “Who mended your clothes, 
my lad?” 

“My mother, sir. I tore them sawing wood, and: 
this was the only patch she had in the house; and we, 
don’t beg or borrow, sir, although we are poor enough, 
as you see.” 

The gentleman smiled—a pleased, thoughtful smile, 
that it did Jasper good to see. 

‘‘Never mind, my lad—a tidy patch is the badge of 
honor; it shows you have been brought up by a good | 
mother, and been of service to her. She will one day 
be proud of you, 1 hope. You may come to-morrow | 
at seven. Your wages are four dollars a week. Be 
faithful to your trust.’’ 


close to me, and I saw him immediately after my loss, 
running around the corner.’’ 

“Ah! 1 know that Sanford, and I know his parents, 
and his bringing up. They are not to his credit. I will 
look after him at once.” 

Saffice it to say, Sanford was found at his father’s 
house with the lost paskage of money in his possession. 
In consideration of his youth he was never brought to 
trial, but was allowed to depart for England, where his 
mother’s relatives resided. As he was going on board 
the steamer he encountered Jasper. Hesitating a mo- 
ment, he advanced toward him, and extending his 
hand, said,— 

“I don’t blame you for any thing that has happened 
to me, Jasper. On the contrary I have much to ask 
your forgiveness for. I have thought it was only nec- 
essary to dress well, to smoke well and appear to ad- 
vantage in society. While Zhave ruined my reputa- 
tion by idleness and dishonesty, you have established a 
character for honesty and ability that will ensure your 
success through life. I only wish, too late, I fear, that 
I had followed your example. I always respected and 
feared you, Jasper, even when I tormented you most; 
for I was a coward at heart, as all persons are who try 
to oppress the unfortunate. I will remember your 
bright example while I am abroad, and endeavor to 
copy it, that, should we meet again, you may not blush, 
as you did just now, to recognize me.” 

Jasper held out his hand,which at first he had refused 
to do, as he said, ‘Sanford, Iam glad you realize that 
the way of the transgressor is hard; that virtue alone 
leads to happiness; that self-respect commands the re- 
spect of others. I have little to forgive, since your 
taunts and sarcasm only spurred me on to success.”” 

Sanford lived some years abroad, and afterwards very 
creditably at home, but he never outlived the unfortu- 
nate reputation of his youth. Jasper, although his for- 
tunes have fluctuated, has yet always found friends 
and been regarded with confidence and respect. We 
must not forget to add that Jasper kept his promise, 
and that, too, before the expiration of the ten years, of 
giving his mothera silken robe for the snuff-colored 
patch. 


— +o —_——. 


THE MISSING SHIP. 


Alexis Himkof had just taken an affectionate leave ot 
his wife, and stood looking after her, on the deck of the 
vessel to which he had been appointed mate, and which 
had been fitted up for the whale-fishery near Spitzber- 
gen, by a merchant of the name of Jeremiah Ox- 
ladmkof, of Mesen, a town in the province of Jesovia, 
in the government of Archangel. She sailed in 1743 
on her first voyage. 

The time came that there might be some account of 
Himkof—then, that the vessel might be back; but no 
news or vessel came. Month after month passed on, 
and still it came not; and then years went by, and still 
there was no ship; whenever a sail was seen in the dis- 
tance the poor wife would hasten to the shore; but 
still the ship she looked for never came. 

The vessel, which had fourteen hands on board, had 


Jasper’s breath seemed leaving him, so utter was his sailed with a fair wind for eight days. On the ninth it 


his mother could not restrain, falling, one after anoth- 


es, upon the torn garment, as her skilful fingers turned ; 


the patch this way and that, and resorted to sundry 
Stratagems to conceal it. But, despite every effort to 
the contrary, it shone out, as Jasper DiaGfally affirmed, 
like a full moon at midnight; and although he endeay- 


“Stand aside, my lad, if you please,” said an elderly 
gentleman, as he made his way through the crowd, 
fitted the key to the door and disappeared within the 
building. 





A few moments after a young man came to say the 
boys could enter to make application, and that they | 


confusion and astonishment. He doubted if he heard 
aright, until the young man, leading him out, added 
some farther directions and dismissed him. 

Without pausing to listen to the badinage of the dis- 
gusted Sanford, Jasper flew homeward to find Mattie 
swinging upon the gate, awaiting his return. 

“I’ve got it, mother, gasped Jasper—I’ve got the 


should do so in a quiet and orderly manner. 


, place—four dollars a week; and I am sure he is the 





ored to hide his chagrin beneath his laughter and jests, 
no sooner had he turned the corner than, putting his 
foot upon a log, he gazed upon the conspicuous circle 
until his cheeks glowed with crimson. For a moment 
his heart misgave him. “What’s the use, going there 
to be insulted and make fun of?” Jasper muttered to 
himself. ‘What if I should meet jaunty young San-! 
ford, and pert Master Clifford, and be railed at as I was 
yesterday ?” 

Both Jasper’s hands clenched as the remembrance of 
yesterday’s insult crossed his mind. His dark eyes | 
flashed, his lips quivered; but with a hasty glance at | 
his mother’s window, he stood up as erect as a young 
oak, and planting his feet firmly in the gravel, which 
he slowly ground under the heel of his boot, he shook 
one fist menacingly at the imaginary vision that haunt- 
ed him, and laid the other resolutely upon his knee. 
“Lie there, false pride!” said he. “Avaunt, tempters! 
If I find lions in my path they shall not,.at any rate, 
be snuff-colored, or of my own making.” 

Jasper walked rapidly toward the building where all 
applicants were requested to apply, and much to his 
Surprise, found a crowd of youths surrounding the 
door, which was not yet open. Glancing over the com- 
pany, to his infinite dismay the first lad he beheld was 
none other than the “jaunty young Sanford” he had so 
dreaded to meet. There he stood, leaning against the 
marble column, puffing a cigar, with his cap tipped 
upon his curls, his left hand playing carelessly with 
the chain of his watch. From his pesition he over- 
pera all new comers, and of course spotted Jasper at 


“Halloo, Jasper, glad to see you! What's that on 
your knee, my boy ?” 


many of them rudely jostling each other in their efforts the corners, or winced before the impudence of Master 


Master Sanford pressed forward eagerly, still smok- kindest of men; and—well—you won't believe it, but / 
ing his cigar. | do; the whole thing came about through that snuff-col- 
“Smoking is not allowed here, sir, said the young ored patch !” 
man, authoritatively. | Not many months had passed when Jasper's patched 
Sanford reluctantly threw the weed aside and passed | garments gave place to a suit of dark gray. He nolon- | 
up, the others following as rapidly as they were able, | ger quailed as he passed young Sanford smoking around | 


to be first in. | Clifford. A fine, honest lad the men called him, and a 

Sanford advanced with easy assurance toward the handsome laddie of winsome manners, the women. 
gentleman, whom he recognized as the elderly person | Mattie never tired of swinging upon the gate and 
he had seen enter the building; but to his surprise, watching him go to and fro, while his mother walked 
without a word of inquiry as to his qualifications, or a proudly to church by his side, and sometimes jested, 
look of approbation toward his fine exterior, the gen- | half in earnest, of the silken dress. Steadily Jasper 
tleman quietly requested him to pass out, as he was! added to his reputation by his industry and faithful- 
not accepted. | ness. He was trusted in many ways that showed the 

“May I inquire for what reason I am rejected?” | confidence of his employers, and was especially en- 
asked Sanford, in a mortified tone. jtrusted with sums of money and valuable packages to 

Receiving no answer other than an impatient wave | convey to different parts of the city. Upon one occa- 
of the hand, Sanford prudently retired to the door, | sion, a8 Jasper was taking a money deposit to the bank, 
where he lingered to see who would be selected from | he was making his way through a crowd that had con- 


witness and enjoy the discomfiture of poor Jasper. To 
his surprise, however, he heard the call, given in a 
calm, distinct voice,— 

“That lad yonder, with the snuff-colored patch upon 
his knee, may come forward.” 

It never occurred to Jasper that any body else could 
have a patch upon his knee; so he walked to the front, 
with his heart in his mouth and all'the blood of his 
body crowding to his cheek. 

The elderly gentleman gazed at him a moment with 
his piercing blue eyes, as if reading him through and 





out the crowd of applicants, and more especially to| 





“I think I heard you say that a certain sign-board 


gregated at the crossing of the streets, when he felt the 
package wrenched from his hand, and turning, beheld 
his old enemy, Sanford, running around the corner. 
Distressed, dismayed, terrified, not knowing whom to 
accuse, Jasper flew to the police and made known his 
loss, and then promptly returned to the office and in- 
formed his employer. 

“I am afraid we shall never recover the money,”’ said 
the kind old gentleman; “but I know you are an hon- 
est lad, Jasper, and you must not think for a moment 
that I doubt your honesty in the matter. Was there 
any one in the crowd that you suspected ?” 

Jasper hesitated. He knew his old hatred might 





mislead him, so he simply said, “Young Sanford was 


| veered, and instead of reaching the west of Spitzbergen, 
the place of rendezvous for the vessels employed annu- 
ally in the whale-fishery, it was driven eastward of 
those islands. A few days brought her near one of them, 
known as East Spitzbergen. When within about two 
English miles, she was hemmed in by ice, and in ex- 
treme danger. 

In this dreadful emergency the crew consulted what 
was best to be done. Himkof mentioned that he had 
been told, some time before, that some men from 
Mesen, having decided on wintering on the island, had 
provided themselves with timber for building a hut, 
which they accordingly erected at some distance from 
the shore. ; 

Being quite aware that if they remained in their pres- 
ent situation they must inevitably perish, they deter- 
mined to search for the hut, and to winter there, if so 
fortunate as to find it. 

Himkof, with three others, was selected to make the 
search. They were provided with a musket, twelve 
charges of powder, a dozen balls, an axe, a small ket- 
tle, a knife, a tinder-box and tinder, a wooden pipe for 
each, some tobacco, and a bag with twenty pounds of 
flour. 

This was as much as they could carry with safety, as. 
they had to make their way for two miles over loose. 
ridges of ice, which would be still more difficult and. 
dangerous if they were overloaded, and it required the 
utmost caution to avoid falling between these ridges, 
which had been raised by the waves and driven togeth- 
er by the winds. 

They had not proceeded above a mile, when, to their 
great delight, they descried the hut, at a. distance of. 
about a mile and a half from theshore. It consisted of. 
two rooms. The ante-chamber. was about twelve feet. 
broad, and had two doors+~one toexclude the outer air, 
the other by which it communicated. with the inner 
room, in which there was. an.earthen stove, such as is 
commonly used in Russia. 

A very slight inspection sufficed to show that the hut 
had sustained great injary from the weather; but to 
have found it in any condition was a su').ot of great 
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joy, and they availed themselves of its shelter for the 
night. 

Eager to communicate the good news to their com- 
panions, they set out early the next morning; and as 
they went on, they chatted cheerfully about the stores 
of ammunition and provisions, and various requisites 
which could be conveyed frem the ship, to be stored in 
the hut for winter use. 

They pursued their way in the highest spirits, pictur- 
ing to themselves the delight which they were about to 
give to their companions. When they arrived on the 
shore not a vestige of the ship was to be seen; no track 
through the waters marked her path; all was still and 
silent, desolate and bleak; no familiar face was seen; 
not one of their comrades was left to tell the hapless 
tale. 

They stood aghast, looking in mute despair upon the 
sea. The ice by which the vessel had been hemmed in 
had totally disappeared. The violent storm of the night 
before, they concluded, might have been the cause of 
this fatal disaster; the ice might have been disturbed 
by the agitation of the waves, and beaten violently 
against the ship, till she was shattered to pieces; or she 
might, perhaps, have been carried on by the current 
into the ocean, and there lost. 

However it might have been, they were never to see 
her again. They returned, the sole inhabitants of that 
desolate region, disconsolate, and utterly hopeless of 
ever leaving it. When they could collect their thoughts, 
they were anxiously turned to the preservation of their 
lives, for which it was necessary to provide some kind 
of sustenance. 

The island abounded with reindeer, and they brought 
down one with every charge of their powder. They set 
about devising means to repair the hut, which, from 
the cracks and crevices produced by the weather, let in 
the piercingly cold air in various directions. No wood, 
or even shrub, grew on that sterile ground. Nothing 
could be more dreary than the prospect—a bleak waste 
without vegetation; the high mountains with their 
rock and crags; the everlasting ice and the vast masses 
of snow. 

As in that cold climate wood is not liable to decay, 
they joined the boards of which the hut was construct- 
ed, with the help of their axe, very tolerably, filling up 
the crevices with moss, which grows in abundance all 
over the island. The poor men, like all of their coun- 
try, were expert carpenters, for it is customary with 
them to build their own houses. No want could have 
been more dreadful than that of wood, for without fir- 
ing they could never bear up against the intense cold. 

As they strayed along the beach, they found, to their 
joy, a quantity of wood which had been carried in by 
the tide. What they first got in this way were parts of 
the wreck of vessels, and afterwards trees, which had 
been uprooted by the overflowing of rivers, and borne 
by the waves into the ocean; but what proved a treas- 
ure to the poor castaways, were some boards which 
they discovered on the beach, with a long iron hook, 
some nails of five or six inches long, and thick in pro- 
portion, and other pieces of iron fastened in them—the 
sad memorials of some shattered vessel. 

Just at the time when their provisions had nearly 
failed, and when they were without the means of re- 
plenishing their store, they perceived, not far from the 
boards, the root of .a fir tree, which had almost taken 
the form of a bow. With the help of their knife, they 
soon brought it into more regular shape, but they were 
unprovided with a string and with arrows. 

They determined, in the first instance, to make two 
lances, to guard themselves against the formidable at- 
tacks of the ferocious white bear; but without a ham- 
mer, it was impossible to form their heads, or those of 
the arrows. However, by heating the iron hook, and 
widening a hole which it happened to have in the cen- 
tre, with the help of one of the large nails, they insert- 
ed the handle, and a round button at one end of the 
hook made the face of the hammer. A large pebble 
served for an anvil, and a pair of reindeer’s horns were 
the tongs. 

Such were the tools with which they fashioned the 
heads for two spears, which they polished and sharp- 
ened on stones, and then tied them fast with strips of 
reindeer-skin to thick sticks, with which they were sup- 
plied from the branches of trees which had been wafted 
on shore. 

Thus armed, they attacked a white bear, and after a 
desperate struggle, they succeeded in killing him. 
They made use of the flesh for food, which they de- 
scribed as being like beef; by separating the tendons, 
they were supplied with filaments as fine as they 
pleased, which enabled them to string their bow. 

Their next work was to form pieces of iron into heads 
for their arrows, like the spears which they had already 
manufactured. They polished and sharpened them in 
the same way, and made them fast to pieces of the fir 
with the sinews of the white bear; feathers of sea-fowl 
deing tied with the filaments. They were now equipped 
with a complete bow and arrows, which proved a most 
serviceable acquisition, and furnished them from time 
to time with reindeer to the amount of two hundred 
and fifty, besides vast numbers of the blue and white 
foxes; providing them not only with food, but with 
clothing, as their skins were a great defence from the 
coldnesss of the climate. 

They destroyed ten white bears; these animals de- 
fended themselves with prodigious strength and fury. 
The first was attecked by the sailors; the other nine 
were the assailants. Some of them were so daring as 
to walk into the hat in search of their prey. Those 
among them who were the least voracious were easily 
driven away, but the more ravenous were not to be de- 
terred; and it was not without encountering the most 
imminent danger that the men escaped in the dreadful 
conflicts. 

But they were in continual fear of being devoured, 
as these ferocious animals repeated their visits to the 
hut, and renewed their attacks continually. When they 
succeeded in slaying one, they made use of its flesh as 
food, which, with that of the reindeer and the blue and 
white foxes, were the only kind they could have in that 
dleak region. 

The want of the necessary conveniences obliged them 

for some time to make use of their food without ceok- 
ing. :They had nothing in the way of bread or salt. 


and could boil nothing. The cold was so intense, that 
all the wood they had was reserved for the stove. 
They, however, thought of a plan by which they were 
enabled to prepare some of their food. In the summer 
months they exposed part of their animal food in the 
sun, and then hung it in the upper part of the hut, 
where it became thoroughly dried by the smoke. 

This food they used as bread, with that which they 
were obliged to eat halfraw. By this means they were 
able to keep up a constant supply of provisions. They 
had water in the summer from the rills which fell from 
the rocks, and in winter they were supplied from the 
snows and thawed ice. Their only utensil for holding 
water, and substitute for a drinking cup, was their small 
kettle. 

Half of the flour had been consumed by the men with 
their meat; the remaining portion was preserved for a 
different purpose. The dread of their fire going out, 
and of the difficulty which they should find iin lighting 
another, without match or tinder, set their wits to work 
to find means to avert so great a misfortune. They ob- 
tained from the middle of the island a particular kind 
of slimy clay, which they had observed, and of which 
they modelled a sort of lamp, and filled it with the fat 
of the reindeer. 

They contrived a wick with a piece of twisted linen. 
When they flattered themselves that their object was 
accomplished, they met with a great disappointment, 
for the melting grease ran through the lamp. Tomake 
a new one, and to fill up the pores of the material of 
which it was made, was now their care. 

When formed, they dried it in the air, and then heat- 
ed it red-hot, in which state they immersed it in their 
kettle, in a preparation of flour which had been boiled 
down to the consistence of starch. They now tested it 
by filling it with melted fat, and to their infinite delight 
they found that they had succeeded in fashioning one 
that did not leak. To make it still more secure, they 
covered the outside with linen dipped in the starch. 

In managing to have light during the dreary months 
of darkness, they had attained a great object, which 
had been doubly desirable on account of him who was 
languishing in sickness. That they might not be whol- 
ly dependent on one lamp, of which some accident 
might deprive them, they made another. In collecting 
such wood as had been cast on shore for fuel, they had 
fortunately found some cordage and a little oakum, 
(the sort of hemp used for calking ships) which they 
turned to great account as wicks for their lamps. When 
this store was consumed, they had recourse to their 
shirts and drawers—a part of dress worn by almost 
all Russian peasants—to supply the want. Like the 
sacred fire, these lamps were never suffered to go out. 
As they were formed soon after their arrival, they were 
kept burning without intermission for the years they 
passed in their comfortless abode. 

The sacrifice made of their shirts and drawers ex- 
posed them more to the intense cold. Their shoes, 
boots and other parts of their dress were worn out. In 
this emergency it was necessary to form some plan for 
defending themselves from the inclemency of the cli- 
mate. 

The skins of the reindeer and foxes, which they had 


clothing. They were submerged in fresh water for 
several days, till the hair was so loosened that it was 
easily removed ; the leather was then rubbed with their 
hands till nearly dry, then melted reindeer fat was 
spreqd over it, and then it was again rubbed. It thus 
became soft and fit for the use to which it was to be 
put. 

Some of the skins which they wished to reserve for 
furs did not undergo exactly the same process, but were 
merely left in water for one day, and were then pre- 
pared in the same manner, without removing the hair. 

Though now furnished with the materials for cloth- 
ing, they were without the implements necessary for 
making them into articles of dress. They had neither 
awls for making shoes and boots, nor needles for sew- 
ing their clothes. Their ingenuity was, therefore, put 
to the test, and was not slow in making up the deficien- 
cy. They contrived to make both very well out of the | 
bits of iron which they had collected from time to time. 
One of their most difficult tasks was to make eyes to 
their needles; but this they accomplished with the help 
of their knife; for having ground it to a very sharp 
point, and heated a wire, forged for the purpose, red- 
hot, they pierced a hole through one end, and by whet- 
ting and smoothing it on stones, brought the other toa 
point. 

These needles were astonishingly well formed, noth- 
ing being amiss with them but the roughness of the 
eye, by which the thread was sometimes cut. It was 
indeed surprising that they were so well made, consid- 
ering the rude instruments with which they were fash- 
ioned. 

Having no scissors, they were obliged to cut out their 
clothes with the knife; and though this was their first 
attempt at the trade of shoemaker or tailor, yet they 
contrived to cut out the articles which they required 
with as much precision as if they had served a regular 
apprenticeship to the business. 

The sinews of the reindeer and bears answered for 
thread. They set earnestly to their work. For sum- 
mer wear they made a sort of jacket and trousers of the 
prepared skins; for winter, long fur gowns, with hoods, 
made after the fashion of those worn by the Lapland- 


ers. 

They had already lost one of their companions from 
the effects of scurvy; and now, when six dreary years 
had nearly passed, another was taken from them. It 
chanced on the 15th of August, 1749, while they were 
lamenting their poor companion, that they descried a 
vessel. 

Who can describe the tumult of their feelings, the 
fluttering of their hearts? Their fate hung upon a 
chance. O, if she would come to relieve them! O, if 
they could pass once more those rude barriers of ice, 
and cut through those interminable waves again! But 
she might pass on, and leave them to a fate rendered 
still more miserable by the fallacious gleam of hope. 


With trembling haste they ran hither and thither, 


converted into bedding, now afforded the materials for |’ 


. Boston, I grow a little homesick, but there are so many 





and almost flew to light the signal-fires of distress along 
the hills, and now to the beach, to wave the rude flag, 





Zhe. store within was eet up after the Russian fashion, 


formed of a reindeer’s skin fastened toa pole. The sig- 
nals of distress were seen—were heeded! She comes! 


she comes! and now she anchors near theshore. What 
a day of joy and thankfulness! 

But the delight of the poor mariners may be more 
easily conceived than described. Their bargain with 
the master of the ship—a Russian vessel—was soon 
made. They were to work for him on the voyage, and 
they agreed to pay eighty rubles on landing. He took 
them on board with all their possessions, consisting of 
two thousand pounds of the lard of the reindeer in the 
hides of those animals, and of the white and blue foxes, 
and the skins of the ten white bears that they had de- 
stroyed. They also took with them their bow and ar- 
rows, and all the implements which they had manufac- 
tured. These were deposited in a bone box, made 
with great ingenuity, with no tool but their knife. We 
have in these men a very remarkable example of the 
energy which can sustain in the most trying circum- 
stances, and the ingenious skill which can farnish ex- 
pedients, even in a region so destitu.e of resources. It 
may well teach us to trust in that good Providence 
which is indeed a present help in trouble. 





MY FATHER’S AT THE HELM. 


The curling waves with awful roar 
A little boat assailed; 
’ And pallid fear's distracting power 
O’er all on board prevailed,—- 


Save one, the captain's darling child, 
Who steadfast viewed the storm, 
And cheerful, with composure smiled 

At danger's thr atening form, 


“ sport’st thou thus,” a seaman cried, 
*W hile terrors overwhelm?” 

“Why should I fear?” the boy replied, 
“My father's at the helm!” 


So when our worldly all is reft. 
Our earthly helper gune, 

We still have one true anchor left, 
God helps, and He alone. 


Then turnte Him, ‘mid sorrows wild, 
When want and woes o'erwhelm 
Remembering, like the fearless cnild, 

Our Father's at the helm. 





For the Companion. 


JENNIE WILD’S LETTERS---No. 2. 

Dear Kate,—I’ve so much to tell you, I don’t 
know where to begin. The colonel is very fond of me. 
He says I look like a little sister of his(you know I am 
so small) who died when he was a young man, and he 
almost worshipped her. I like Col. Edgcomb very 
much, for when you come to know him you forget his 
great red face, almost, and he is so good and kind! 
Why, sometimes he puts me in mind of a great, over- 
grown baby—but they say he is ¢terrebly brave. 

I heard them telling a story where he fought over the 
body of a friend, who was wounded in one of the Indi- 
an engagements, till he was cut every where, and drip- 
ping with blood, but he held his ground until some 
cavalry came up, and saved his friend, his superior 
officer. He was only a lieutenant then, and nobody 
thought he would live, but he did, and was promoted 
immediately. 

O Kate, could you but hear his stories about India! 
He’s a splendid painter. His words are almost pictares. 
You can see the great, throbbing leaves, bursting with 
creamy veins; you can almost feel the pressure of the 
crushing tiger—for he has been on tiger hunts—and his 
hot breath seems to scorch your cheeks. I almost 
dread to listen when he gets talking, for I dream such 
dreams after it. 

Yesterday Mrs. Edgcomb invited me into her dress- 
ing-room. She was standing over some great open 
boxes that were packed with all manner of beantiful 
things. Her boxes have not been opened before, for 
she says she has not felt equal to the fatigue. She sat 
now in a great lounging chair, and Annie had thrown a 
large crimson gauze, sparkling with tiny stars, all over 
her. I never saw any thing that so enchanted me. 
The crimson lighted her cheeks, which are always pale, 
and made her look quite young and beautiful. 

And don’t you think, Kate, she gave me an Indian 
mantle—a real Indian mantle, that would cost I dare 
not say how much, in the shops. It almost took away 
my breath, though you know I’m not very fond of 
finery, but when I do have such things, I do like them 
to be nice—I mean the real thing. She gave me, also, 
the most curious necklace, of sandal wood, set with 
amber beads. I don’t fancy jewelry, you know, Kate, 
but this is something so unique, so plain and unpretend- 
ing, but so valuable, that I am sure I shall prize it 
and keep it all my life. 

As for Annie, the dear girl was literally loaded with 
presents. Not only India fabrics, but jewels of the 
most dazzling brilliancy, and one, the most glorious of 
all, Iam sorry to say, is a serpent. How can people 
like to wear serpents? Iam sure I could not; not that 
I have any particular spite against them, but they are 
venomous, and do destroy human life, and that makes 
them odious for ornament, at least to me. 

I wish I could remember all the lovely things. There 
was a music box made by a native, not larger than the 
palm of one’s hand, and it played seven waltzes. There 
was a set of dominoes of wrought silver and pearl—I 
never saw any thing more exquisite. They have almost 
every thing in their boxes; tiger skins and the furs of 
various valuable animals. You should see the silks, 
the pine-apple fabrics, the fringes of gold, the curious 
dresses, for which there is no name—but so shining and 
pearl like! There were some muslins so fine, that as 
one held them to the face one could not see them at 
all—only an imperceptible, misty waving that some- 
times flashed a little. 

Cousin Annie is a curious girl. She don’t care much 
for such things, aud wanted to share every thing with 


lovely roses—so many colors—every shade of crimson, 
and yellow, too, from white to the palest straw color, 
and all of them fragrant. - 
Uncle Tom Edgcomb has just come in, and he wants 
Annie and me to ride. There are two of the prettiest 
ponies in the stable, and I am eager for 2 gallop across 
these lovely fields. They use the word “lovely” so 
much, here, that I am getting in the same habit. 
Good-by. Ever yours, 

JENNIE, 





For the Companion. 
WIDOW M. AND HER APPLE BARREL, 


Widow M. with her daughter, owning a large house, 
eked out their scanty income with letting rooms to stu- 
dents who attended college in the village. One even- 
ing, having chatted with friends to a late hour, they 
bethought themselves of some apples they had stored 
in the attic during the day, and the daughter, taking 
a candle, went alone to the garret to bring them. 

As she ascended the rude stairs she listened to ascer- 
tain if any of the young men were astir, since, as every 
body knows, there is no rogue like a college student 
to scent out the hidden goodies of housewives. Every 
thing was quiet, and from the little room where she 
most feared to be discovered came the heavy breathing 
of profound slumber. 

Thus assured, Miss M. went boldly forward, and 

having passed up the ricketty did stairs, she was pro- 
ceeding towards the nearest barrel, when, to her hor- 
ror, a figure in white rose up from behind it, and con- 
tinued to rise higher, and higher, and higher still, un- 
til human nature could endure the sight no longer, and 
Miss M. flew down one flight of stairs after another, 
fully convinced that an evil spirit was stretching out 
its hand to clutch her at every jump. 
With many hysterical gestures and expressions Miss 
M. told her story. She had seen a ghost, and for 
aught she knew to the contrary, it was still in the act 
of rising, for it seemed, indeed, to be endless. 

The widow had had too many mysterious experi- 

ences since she had /et her rooms, to believe her daugh- 
ter had seen a ghost, especially in the vicinity of a 
barrel of apples. The next morning she made many 
cautious inquiries of the students, but one and all sol- 
emnly protested that they had not been disturbed up- 
on the night previous, and the daughter having herself 
borne witness to the loud breathing of the most suspi- 
cious party, ro clue was ever discovered to the ghost 
behind the apple barrel. 
It was talked about in the village, and occasioned 
more or less sensation, according to the superstitious 
tendencies of the listeners, but was eventually super- 
seded by some newer excitement and forgotten. 

It was several years after the appearance of this 
ghost that the writer was conversing with a gentleman 
who, in alluding to his college experience, told the fol- 
lowing anecdote : 

‘When I was rooming at widow M.’s, and had friend 
B—— for a chum, I had the satisfaction, once in my 
life, of producing a sensation among the ladies. One 
night, after we had retired, B—— said to me that there 
had been some fine looking apples stored in the attic 
that day, and if I would go up to get some for him, he 
would do the snoring and come to my reiief in case of 
discovery. Nothing loth, for I was fond.of practical 
jokes in those days, and not always careful out of what 
material I manufactured my fun, I flew up the stairs, 
first telling him, however, to be sure and snore loudly 
ifany one approached, so that I might have time to 
hide myself. Either he failed to make noise enough, 
or I was too busy to hear him, for just as I was filling 
the satchel which I had taken with me, I perceived 
Miss M. ascending the stairs with a candle in her hand. 
My first impulse was to hide behind the barrel, but as 
she continued to come directly towards me, as I sup- 
posed with the intention of confronting me as a thief, I 
determined to put the best face upon the matter I was 
sble, and to meet her rebuke like a man,—no easy mat 
ter, though, when one is conscious of being a thief. 
For this purpose I rose up, but being so immensely 
tall, she took me for a ghost, as I afterwards discov- 
ered, and ran, like a mad woman, down stairs. The 
next day the widow questioned all the students in the 
house but myself and chum. Why she never suspect- 
ed me I never could imagine, for we were the only 
rogues in the building.” 

“‘Well, I can tell you why; she listened to the heavy 
breathing of your chum, and gave you both credit for 
being fast asleep.” 

‘Ah, you know about it, then. Well, you see there 
are two sides to a ghost story.” 


CHERRIES OF HAMBURG. 


In the early part of the sixteenth century cherries 
were very rare in Germany. There had been a rot, and 
it was with the utmost difficulty that any could be Bre 
served. But a citizen of Hamburg, named Wolf, had 
in the middle of the town a wall garden, aud in the 
garden he had gathered the rarest of cherry trees, and 
by constant watchfulness he had kept away the disease 
from his fruit, so that he alone possessed healthy cherry 
trees, and those in t abundance, bearing the juciest 
of cherries. All who wished cherries must go to him 
for them, and he sold them at the highest prices, 50 
that every season he reaped a great harvest of gold from 
his cherries. Far and near Wolf’s cherry trees were 
known, and he grew richer and more famous. 

One season, when his ch trees were in blessom, 
and giving promise of an abundant crop, a war broke 
out in the North of Germany, in which Hamburg was 
invaded. The city was be , and so surrounded by 
the enemy that no help reach it. Slowly they 
consumed the provisions that were ered, but fam- 
ine was staring them in the face; nor did they daré 








me—but of course I couldn’t allow her to do that. But 
her mamma says there is enough in some pieces for a 
dozen dresses, so I may have one or two India suits to 
bring home. Be sure I shall not forget you. 

Sometimes, when I think of our dear old room in 


yield to the enemy, for in those days there was little 

mercy shown to the conquered, and while any hope re- 

“mained the people held out, making vain salies into 
e@ enemy’s camp, an wing weaker daily. 
and less food remade ed omen ; 

The heat was in Ey dried up the brooks and 

e was intense, an up the 
intry about; so that the besiegers 





things to take up one’s time here that one cannot think 
much of the past. If you were only here, Kate, to 
hear the lark in the morning! It gives me a sort of ecs- 
tasy the song of no other bird ever did. How often 
you and I have talked and read of the lark. I wish 
you were with me to snuff the scent of the sweet clover; 
they bave some of a particular kind, here, which smells 
almost like roses. And then I should tell you of the 


, 
were wild with thirst; it made them more 
re eras commandin, eral would listen to no 
it but swore to destroy the city, and to put all the 
| inhi ts, soldiers and old men, women and children, 


to the sword. 
| But would it not be better thus to be killed outright 
than to suffer the slow death of famine? Wolf thought 
these things as he returned one day to his in 
the midst of the city, after a week of 
enemy. In his absence the cherries 
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’ nie’s eleventh birthday had come. 
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the hot sun, and were now superh, fairly bursting with 
the red juice, and making one’s mouth water at the 


ht. 

vet sudden thought came into his head as he looked 
at his cherries, and a hope sprang up that he might yet 
save his fellow-townsmen. There was not a moment 
to lose, for twenty four hours more of suffering would 
make the town delirious. He brought together all the 
children of the town, to the number of three hundred, 
and had them dressed wholly in white. In those days, 
and in that country, the funeral processions were thus 
dressed. He brought them each into his orchard, and 
loaded each with a branch heavy with rich, juicy cher- 
ries, and marshalling them, sent them out of the city, a 
feeble procession, to the camp of the enemy. The dy- 
ing men and women filled the streets as 
yobed children passed through the gates and out into 
the country. 

The pases or general saw the procession drawin 
near, concealed by the boughs be J were carrying, an 
he suspected some strategem, as if it were Birnam wood 
coming to Dunsinane. Then he was told that they 
were the children of Hamburg, who had heard that he 
and his army were suffering of thirst, and were bring- 
ing luscious cherries to quench it. Thereat he was 
very angry, for he was of a cruel and violent nature 
and said they had come to mock him, and he would 
surely have them put to death before his eyes, even as 
he had sworn he would do to all the people of the city. 

Bnt when the procession came before him, and he 
saw the poor children, so thin, so pale, so worn out with 
hunger, the rough man’s heart was touched; a spring 
of fatherly love that had pe he choked up in him, 
broke forth; he was filled with pity, and tears came to 
his eyes, and what the warriors of the town could not 
do the peaceful children in white dld—they vanquished 
the hard heart. That evening the little cherry bear- 
ers returned to the city, and with them went a great 

rocession of carts filled with provisions for the starv- 
ng people; and the very next day a treaty of peace 
was signed. 

In memory of this event, the people of Hamburg 
still keep, every year, a festival called the Feast of 
Cherries; when the children of the city, clad in white 
garments, march through the streets, holding green 
boughs, to which all the people, coming out of their 
house, hasten to tie bunches of cherries; only now the 
children are chubby and merry, and they eat the cher- 
ries themselves.— Riverside Magazine. 


JOHNNIE QUAIL. 


John Quail lived on the Ohio, in the outskirts of a 
large village. His father’s house was built of brick, 
and was old-fashioned, irregular and low. The kitch- 
en was a large, rambling room, with two windows and 
nine doors, and the doors almost always stood open, 
winter and summer. The south window fronted the 
street, and the other overlooked the garden. A little 
house stood at the foot of the garden, which was occu- 
pied by Judy, a black woman, and her two children. 

Judy had come across the river from Kentucky ten 
years before, and in one way and another had gotten 
together money enough to — her freedom. You may 
be sure she felt very proud and pleased when she 
looked upon her two bcys and knew that they were 
her own, and nobody dared sell or drive them from her. 
They were bright, active and good-hearted, and found 
plenty of friends who would give them odd jobs of work 
or errands to do. 

John, or Johnnie, as they generally called him, was a 
changeable, ill-tempered boy. One day he would be as 
amiable and generous as you could wish, and the next 
cross and dangerous asa bear. Every body said he 
was a “right smart” boy, but he wanted training. He 
might have trained himself some, but he never did, a 
particle. If he was any ways displeased, he never 
tried to overlook it, or forget it, or laugh it off; but 
would have regular angry fits and lie in them for hours. 

In the old kitchen was a large Dutch oven. John- 
In the afternoon he 
was going to have a boat ride, plenty of spending money, 
and after that tea and strawberry short-cake. Judy’s 
boys had picked a pailful of strawberries, and Judy 
was going to make the short-cake. 

It was ten o’clock in the morning, an hour before the 
boat was due. Johnnie was in the kitchen playing with 
Dick, the water-spaniel, trying to make him stand up 
against the oven door. Peter, one of the colored boys, 
was on his way to the barn to finish his groom-work, 
and found time to put his head in at the door and say 
to John that his father “had jist sold old Robin to a 
man who was going to take him over to Kintuck next 





Old Robin was Johnnie’s favorite horse, and this 
= of intelligence put him in high rage. Perhaps 

eter had a secret pleasure in telling the news, for John 
was his open enemy two-thirds of the time, and both of 
Judy’s boys were wicked enough rather to enjoy the 
scenes that followed, when he was what they called 
“rail tearin’ mad.” 

Johnnie threw himself on the floor with kicks and 
screams, and nothing could soothe him. After a while 
he grew quiet, as he always did, and lay there silent 
and stiff, as though he had got through breathing. 

“Well,” said his father, ‘if Johnnie’s dead we'd bet- 
ter bury him; we’ll la: 
agrave. Here, you t 
will of his feet, mother.” 

So they put him in the oven, and to appearance he 
didn’t stir a muscle. “Ill be back in an hour,” said 
= Quail, “and then you must help me carry him 
out.” 

Mrs. Quail went back to the pantry to go on with 
her work, wondering how long Johnnie’s temper would 
hold out, and grieving that her only boy was possessed 
of such a spirit. In an hour Mr. Quail camein. His 
wife stood by the flower-stand trimming a rose gera- 
nium. Every now and then she had cast glances at 
the oven door, which stood a little open, but there 
wasn’t any appearance of life there. 

“Well, mother, I’m — now;” and Mr. Quail 
threw the oven door open. So they took Johnnie out, 
and carried him to the garden, and laid him in a little 
hollow which his father had scooped out. Then he 
began to throw the dirt upon him carelessly. In about 
a — Johnnie jumped up and drew his fists, ex- 

m _ 

“I aint dead yet, you needn’t think.” 

“Why, what a bad boy!” says roguish Sue, and her 
black, laughing eyes flash indignantly as she thinks of 

ohnnie “playing dead” so long. Miss Carrie shrugs 
her shoulders and tosses her curls contemptuously. 

th the words, “If I’d been his father I'd whipped 
him so he'd been glad to have jamped up, and before 
he got to the garden, too.” 

Little four-year-old Prudie, on the footstool before 
me, looks wp. Her blue eyes and grave face speak dis- 
— “I think it 18 wicked to act so.” 

ut he lost his boat-ride, though in the afternoon old 
Robin was harnessed, and his father drove with him 
out into the country several miles. The next day, 


him in the oven till I can di 
e hold of his shoulders and 


when old Robin was taken to the river to be taken | fied 


across, Johnnie went over too, and spent most of the 
day onthe Kentucky shore. His father gave him five 
dollars of the money received for the horse, and then 
he felt very well about the trade, and ‘was ready to be 
coaxed out of another fit. 
And so the years came and went, brin their little 
po Mi wo to Zepaaies as the 3 te tence =; 
unhappy temp Ww wit! wth an 
strengthened with his Treanth. It was always 
him into trouble; it was the most 
Panion that he could have found the world over. 
amine solder, but not neuaee At college Waived 
boasted t conldn’t mana im 
& true boast, but a sham: lean ; = 7 


one bad companion, it was natural he should | 


the white- | ci 


be away, his parents did not know where. 

John had been down the river, one day, to a ——.- 
shoot, and was on his retarn home. On board the 
steamboat was a troupe of circus actors; the wharf 
was crowded as they went on shore, and there was a 
good dea! of jostling and treading on each other's toes. 
John had drunk freely of ale all day; somebody else 
had, too, and by accident tumbled nst him. John 
began to curse, angrily; a fight followed, and he re- 
eeived a death blow. 

They carried him home and in a few hours he died, 
—died at the age of twenty-one. 

There is this saying in an ancient book: “He that 
ruleth his own spirit is better than he that taketh a 


en Mr. and Mrs. Quail stood by the death-bed of 
their son do you think they would have cried so bitter- 
ly when they looked on the strange whiteness of his 
_ if he had died an honorable or a natural death? 
, no. 
Self-murdered was the word that, like a cruel knife, 
gave them the sharpest heart-pains.— Repository. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN REPTILES. 


I was going quietly to bed one evening, wearied by a 
long day's hunting, when, close to my feet and by my 
bedside, some glittering substance caught my eye. I 
stooped to = it up; but, ere my hand had quite 
reached it, the truth flashed across me—it was a snake! 
Had I followed my first natural impulse, I should have 
sprung away, but not being able clearly to see in what 
position the reptile was lying, or which way his head 
pointed, I controlled myself, and remained rooted 
breathless to the spot. Straining my eyes, but moving 
not an inch, I at length clearly distinguished a huge 
| eregpenear the most deadly snake in the colony, whose 

ite would have sent me to the other world in an hour 
or two. I watched him in silent horror; his head was 
from me—so much the worse; for this snake, unlike 
any other, always rises and strikes back. He did not 
move; he was asleep. Not daring to shuffle my feet, 
lest he should awake and spring at me, I took a jump 
‘backwards that would have done honor to a gymnastic 
master, and thus darted outside the door of the room. 
With a thick stick, I then returned and settled his wor- 
ship. Some parts of South Africa swarm with snakes; 
none are free from them. I have known three men 
killed by them in one harvest on a farm in Oliphant’s 
Hoek. There is an immense variety of them, the dead- 
liest being the puff-adder, a thick and comparatively 
short snake. Its bite will kill occasionally within an 
hour. One of my friends lost a favorite and valuable 
horse by its bite, in less than two hours after the attack. 
It is a sluggish reptile, and therefore more dangerous; 
for, instead of rushing away, like its fellows, at the 
sound of approaching footsteps, it half raises its head 
and hisses. Often have I come to a sudden pull up on 
foot and on horseback, on hearing their dreaded warn- 
ing. There is also the cobra-capello, nearly as danger- 
ous, several black snakes, and the boem-slang, or tree- 
snake, less deadly, one of which I once shot seven feet 
long. The Cape is also infested by scorpions, whose 
sting is little less virulent than a snake-bite; and by the 
spider called the tarantula, which is extremely dreaded. 
—The Cape, by A. W. Cole. 





NARROW ESCAPES. 
Great men are sometimes saved to the world by what 
are called “slim chances :” 


When Oliver Cromwell was an infant a monkey 
snatched him from the cradle, leaped with him through 
the garret window, and ran along the leads of the 
house. The utmost alarm was excited among the in- 
mates, and various were the devices used to rescue the 
child from the guardianship of his newly -found pro- 
tector. All were unavailing; his would-be rescuers 
had lost courage, and were in despair of ever seeing 
the baby alive again, when the monkey quietly re- 
traced its steps and deposited its burden safely on the 
bed. Ona subsequent occasion the waters had well- 
nigh quenched his insatiable ambition. He fell into a 
deep pond, from drowning in which a clergyman named 
Johnson was the sole instrument of his rescue. 

Some years ago a young man holding a subordinate 
position in the East India Company's service twice at- 
tempted to deprive himself of life by snapping a loaded 
pistol at his head. Each time the pistol missed fire. 
A friend entering his room shortly afterward, he re- 
quested him to fire it out of the window; it then went 
off without any difficulty. Satisfied that the weapon 
had been duly primed and loaded, this young man 
sprang up, exclaiming, “I must be reserved for some- 
thing great!” and from that moment gave up the idea 
of suicide, which for some time previous had been up- 
poo yb his thoughts. That man afterward became 

ive. 
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MAGPIE AND MULE-PIE. 
The following, from a book of Western adventures, 
would make us believe that magpies are “just like 
crows, Only more so :” 


During our work, when marking the boundary line, 
we had several mules and horses seriously injured by 
the magpies, the packers having incautiously turned 
the animals out with sores exposed. I observed one of 
our mules on the Sumass Prairie, near the Fraser Riv- 
er, British Columbia, rolling madly, but was ata loss 
to imagine the cause. As I stood quietly watching 
him he got en his legs, but no sooner was he up than a 
couple of magpies, which I had not previously noticed, 
issued from an adjoining bush, swooped down upon 
the luckless mule, and commenced again what they 
had clearly — left off, literally, and not in mere fig- 
ure of speech, to eat him alive. Vain were all the tor- 
tured beast’s writhings, kickings, and attempts by 
mouth and tail te displace the greedy birds; they held 
on with a perseverance certainly worthy of ‘a better 
cause. Rolling was his only chance, but even then his 
persecutors simply hopped off, patiently to bide an- 
other opportunity. Too much occupied to notice my 
approach, the two gourmands permitted me to get with- 
in range. A sbrill whistle sent them hurry-skurry 
from their horrid banquet, for which they paid the 

malty of their lives; I shot one with each barrel. 

heir beaks, as I picked them up, were reeking with 
the blood of the mule, and in one was still grasped a 
bit of quivering muscle. 





PERILS OF WRITING A CRAMPED HAND. 


It is related of Mrs. Loudon, the celebrated botanist, 
that previous to the publication of one of her impor- 
tant works on the subject of botany, she was very anx- 
ious to see and examine some remarkably fine beech 
trees which grew on a property belonging to the late 
Duke of Wellington. order to have this wish grati- 

» the lady wrote a polite note to the duke, but as 
the writing was very indistinct, he read instead,— 

“I am very anxious to see your famous old breech- 
es!” and the name, C. J. Loudon, he mistook for C. J. 
London, the signature of the Bishop of London. 

“Dear me,” exclai the duke, “I must speak to 
Sir Robert Peel about this; Iam afrai poor old 





d that 
London must be growing foolish. Perhaps,” said his 
Grace, after a moment’s pause, “he may mean my Wa- 
loo pair; at all events I’ll send them.” 
With this new light on his mind, the “Iron Duke” 
rang the bell for his valet, and said to him, “I wish you 





to pack up all the clothes I wore at Waterloo and send 
them to the Bishop of London with this note,— 

The note ran thus: “Dear London, I cannot under- 
stand the earnest wish which you express to see what 


be sought out by others. Night after night he would! 


_except that our parents being richer than hers, you 





you call my ‘famous breeches,’ but as I suppose you 
must mean the Waterloo pair, I send them forthwith, 
and remain, yours truly, Wellington.” 

Greatly amazed was the bishop when he received the 
bundle and the unaccountable communication which 
accompanied it. 

“Well,” said he, “this is very, very sad,—the poor 
old duke must have gone quite crazy. I must go and 
talk about it to Sir Robert Peel.” 

And he did go to Sir Robert Peel’s, where he met the 
Duke of Wellington, who had also gone there for the 
express purpose of speaking about the bishop. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Our subscribers will notice the change that has 
been made in the name of the publishing firm of 
the Companion. Mr. Olmstead has sold his inter- 
est in the paper, and is no longer connected with 
it. All business letters, therefore, sent hereafter 
to the publishers of the Companion should be di- 
rected Perry Mason & Co., 

Pub. Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 





THE STRONGEST ALE YET. 
We often hear of people “‘smelling” rat, but it is sel- 
dom that we hear or read of tasting rat, at least so 


largely as the XXX Ale drinkers appear to have been 
doing: 


Not long ago the spigot of a large vat in one of the 
principal breweries where they make the celebrated 
“Philadelphia XXX Ale,” became obstructed, and re- 
fused to discharge the contents of the vat. It became, 
therefore, necessary to draw off the ale that was in the 
vat, either by siphon or by some other means, in order 
that the cause of the obstruction might be ascertained 
and got rid of. The bottom of the vat being laid bare, 
the cause was at once discovered. There were about 
four bushels of deceased rats in various stages of decom- 
position. The unfortunate creatures had fallen into 
the vat, and had become drowned rats. Of the precise 
amount of flavor of rat thus imparted to the many thou- 
sand gallons of ale that passed through this vat in pro- 
cess of manufacture, we are not informed. But it must 
be a pleasant reflection to the consumers of the bitter 
mixture that they partook of considerable rat without 
knowing it. Probably many of them smacked their 
lips over it, said it was nice, and called for more. 
Wasn’t it delightful ?—American National Temperance 
Advocate. 


+> 


DOLLY MAY. 


I've a darling little Dolly and her eyes are black as sloes ; 
She lounges on the sofa night and day, 

And never cares a bawbee for the mending of her clo’es, 
Nor quarrels with the children at their play. 

O! my bonny Dolly May, how I love you ail the day, 
How I prattle too and kiss you !—none the less 

That I can't but feel the lack when you never kiss me back, 
Nor caressingly return my caress. 





Though my Dolly is a beauty, she is neither proud nor vain, 
Will never, like Miss Shaliow, put on airs, 

But a quiet little lady she will evermore remain, 
Undisturbed by our troubles and our cares. 

O, my darling Dolly May is the sharer of my play, 
And her eyes seem to watch me, as they roll 

Like a living baby’s eyes, with a questioning surprise, 
‘Vill it seems as if Dolly had a soul. 


She is older than her mother—funny, isn't it?—and queer? 
But she never disobeys me, though ‘tis so, 

Nor pouts when I reprove her, nor squeezes out a tear 
With her knuckles. like some little girls you know. 

O, my pretty oily May, I shall sorrow for the day 
When the fancies of my childhood all are o'er, 

And the crabbed Mrs Grundy says, “O, fy! you musn't play, 
Such a lady! with your Dolly any more!” 





“MorTHER,” said Ike Partington, “did you know that 
the ‘iron horse’ has but one ear ?” 

“One ear! merciful gracious, child, what do you 
mean ?” . 

**Why, the engineer, of course.’’ 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


Where is my ReceiptP 


The date against a subsoriber’s name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 


———>__—_ 
THE PICNIC. 


“What a delightful morning for a ride!” exclaimed 
Mina, as she patted the pretty black pony which her 
brother Felix was about to saddle for her. I almost 
wish that the place fixed on for the picnic were three 
times as far away, that I might havea longer gallop 
over the common, gay with golden furze, and along the 
green, shady lanes.” 

“You forget,” said Felix, with a smile, “that if you 
have to ride we have to walk; and that two miles each 
way is enough to give us an appetite for the chicken- 

ie and cold tongue which are stowed away in the bas- 

e , 





“This is just the day for a picnic,” cried Mina; I am 
sure that we shall enjoy ourselves much in the wood. 
There is only one thing that may damp our pleasure,” 
she added, less gaily; I almost wish that mamma had 
not invited Priscilla Grey; and yet it is unkind to say 
s0,—it would have been hard on the poor girl to have 
left her behind.” 

“She’s as ill-tempered a wasp as I ever met with,” 
cried Felix; and it seems to me as ifshe had an especial 
spite against you, for no reason, that I can think of, 


ride on Frisky while she has to go upon foot.” 

“T have never willingly done any thing to vex her,” 
said Mina. 

“You would never vex any creature living!” ex- 
claimed Felix, who was very fond of his sister. “But 
Priscilla is always on the lookout for some cause of of- 
fence, and those who do so can always manage to find 
one. lf you had only heard how she was speaking of 
the other day! It made me so angry that if she 

ad not been a girl, I think that I really should have 
struck her. She said,”— 

“I don’t want to hear what she said, dear Felix,” ob- 
served Mina, who was a peace loving girl. 

“But I’ve a bit of good news to give you. Priscilla, 
after all, will not be at the picnic to-day. She slipped 
her foot yesterday, going down stairs, and has sprained 
her ankle,—not badly enough to lay her up, but enough 
4 — it quite out of the question for her to walk 

ur miles.” 


“TI could lend her my pretty Frisky, and walk with 
you to the wood.” 

Felix gave a loud whistle of surprise. ‘Lend her 
your pony and lose your ride! how can you dream cf 
doing such a thing!” 

“Indeed, Felix, I feel that I must do it. As you have 
kindly saddled Frisky, we will go together—it is but a 
step—and lead him to Priscilla’s door.” 

Well, you are wondrously kind,” cried Felix. ‘‘I 
could understand your giving up your ride for a sistor, 
or & friend, but to think of your doing so for the sake 
of such a girl as Priscilla.” 

“It is not just fur her sake,” said Mina; and she 
thought to herself, it is for the sake of Him who is 
kind to the unthankful and to the evil. 

With a little difficulty Mina persuaded her brother to 
yield to her wishes, and they led the black pony to the 
door of the small house where Priscilla lived with her 
mother. Priscilla, who was in worse temper than 
usual, from being disappointed of her expected treat, 
caught sight of them through the window. 

“Ah, there’s that girl Mina!’’ she exclaimed, with a 
burst of spiteful passion. ‘She’s bringing that ugly 
beast that she is so proud of, just to let me see how 
much better off she is than Iam. I wish tat it would 
rain—I wish that a heavy thunder storm would come, 
and spoil the fun of the picnic.” 

But very different were Priscilla’s feelings when Mina 
ran into the room, first inquired kindly after her ankle 
and then offered to lend her Frisky so that she might 
ride to the wood. Shame, and something like grati- 
tude, mingled with pleasure and surprise, and Priscilla 
owned to herself what she never had owned before, that 
it was notonly in worldly wealth that Mina was richer 
than she. 

No rain fell, no thunder storm came to spoil the plea- 
sure of the picnic. There were few clouds in the sky, 
and none over the spirit of Mina. She enjoyed her 
walk, she enjoyed her feast, she enjoyed seeing and 
adding to the pleasure of all; but her richest enjoy- 
ment came from the whisper of an approving con- 
science, that she had notbeen overcome of evil, but had 
overcome evil with good. 


“LILLY HALL.” 


Rena Hail has a litWe kitten, and she says that kitty’s 
name is Bae | Hall.” Rena has no brothers or sisters; 
and though she has a very kind father and mother, and 
Bella, the Scotch girl, is very fond of her, and though 
she has many dolls, and tea-sets, and toys, and picture- 
books, still she thinks she would be “real lonesome 
when it rains” if she did not have the little pussy. 

Rena came to see me yesterday; and she said,— 

“Mrs. Parker, do you know Lilly ?” 

“I know a great many Lillys,’’ I said; “but perhaps 
I do not know the Lilly you mean.” 

“I mean my Lilly, of course, Mrs. Parker. O, but I 
forget you have been away, and have not seen her. M 
Lilly is all Maltese; and has just one little white breast- 
piv, made out of a few white hairs under her chin.” 

“O, then your Lilly is a kitten, is it?” said I. 

“Yes, ma’am; and I call her Lilly Hall; and I try to 
think she is my little sister; and I say, ‘Lilly, do you 
love me?’ and then she puts out her little red tongue 
and licks me just a little bit, and that means yes; and I 
say, ‘Lilly, do you love my papa?’ and then I squeeze 
her just a little bit, and she says, ‘Mew!’ and that means 
ves. , 





After a while Rena said, “O, I do wish my Lilly 
could go to Sunday school, and see if she could not 
learn to be a real good cat; for, Mrs. Parker, she don't 
know any thing about commandments ; for she washes 
herself and all her furon Sunday. And she steals, too; 
she stole a big piece of chicken the other day, and 
drank right out of the cream-cup when she was alone in 
the gee What can I do?” 

“O, you must try and teach Lilly not to steal. Cats 
do not know it is wicked; for, if they did, I do not be- 
lieve they wou'd steal; and poor pussy does not know 
why she may not wash her ‘best petticoat’ on Sunday 
as well as any other day. You must try and be good, 
little Rena. You can goto Sabbath school, and learn 
‘Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy,’ and ‘Thou 
shalt not steal,’ and all the beautiful teachings of the 
Bible, and thank God that you have a soul, and can 
learn to do His will. 





Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





I am composed of 12 letters. 


My 1, 9, 11 is an animal 
My 3, 9, 10, 1Lis a grain. 
My 4. 5, 7 18 part of a barn. 
My 12. 2,6 8 is a stone. 
My whole is a body politic. 


3. 
My first, the source of wit and mirth supreme, 
ith thee, my friend, ‘tis pleasant to enjoy; 
O! may my nezt with wholesome plenty teem, 
Free from those things that tempt but to destroy; 


And may my whole no sordid hoard contain, 
No hidden bag—no dainty, mouldering lie— 
By avarice tanght inactive to remain, 
And feed alone the greedy miser's eye! 


4. 
ay ist is wise and foolish; my second the physician's study ; 
my whole the pleasantest ornament of a house. 


Though present in heaven, ‘tis absent from bliss; 
Though found in embraces. ‘tis lost in a kiss; 





It must be owned that Mina’s first feeling was one of 
relief, at being rid of the company of so disagreeable a 
girl. But at that moment the sun, which had been hid- 
ing behind a cloud, darted out his glorious beams, 

ighting up the landscape around, smiling on the weedy 
waste as well as the beautiful” garden. Those rays 
brought to the mind of Mina part of a verse from the 
Bible: “He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good.” Mina remembered what she should do as 
one of the children of Him who bade us love our ene- 
mies and do good to them that hate us. 

i. ve id the gentle girl, “if Priscilla cannot walk, 
she can ride.” : 


than a dog or a cat,” laughed Fe 


“Of course, if she has any tiing Veter to ride upon 
. | 


Kee a seen in the eye, it is not in its sight; 

Perceivedin the eagle, though not in its flight. 

Thengh seen in tne feathers, in its wing ‘tis not fcund, 
heard in the echo, though silent in sound; 

And both in the queen and the peasant you'll find 

It preess, indeed, if you are not quite blind. 

It is seen in your lesson, as well as isd game, 

As well as the deaf, the palsied, and lame, 

I've now told you enough; the secret revolve— 

"Tis the end of this riddle ‘twill help you to solve. 





6. 
What I do, what I do not, and what you are. 


Answers to Pussies in Last Number. 


1. To bear injury is no sign of a coward. (2-bear in jury-eye- 
snow-sign of a cow-ard. 
2. Dis-proport : 
3. Nine —he took his ownearsand ome ear of corn out each day 
4. Waist-coat. 5. Foot-stosl. 6. Diver-sien. 
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A BAZAAR IN LONDON. 
From our Correspondent. 

I have not written you about the Bazaar held recent- 
ly by the ““Freedmen’s Aid Society.” Bazaars are con- 
sidered somewhat tame affairs in London, perhaps be- ; 
cause of a rule which has governed them to use extor- 
tion under the name of charity. People prefer to give 
with a free will, if they give at all, and have become 
rather shy of these places, where, with the most inno- 
cent air in the world, little Miss Britain looks up, her 
blue eyes very soft and beseeching, of course, and 
says,— 

“T haven’t change; would you mind?” 

One don’t like to mind, though it may be the last 
shilling, crown or sovereign, especially if ‘‘one” be a| 
bashful young gentleman who cannot for his life say 
either no or yes when he ought to. 


Behind the Tables. 


The ladies who tend behind the tables at bazaars al- 
ways keep on their bonnets. They do not, as in our 
fairs at home, try to make themselves attractive by full 
dress, although they can talk, and plead, and beg quite 
as eloquently as their American sisters. I stood guard 
over some exquisite specimens of American autumn 
leaves; autographs of Mr. Horace Mann, Mr. Sumner, 
Mr. Emerson, and several other distinguished Ameri- 
cans; a beautiful little emery in crimson, worked on an 
acorn taken from an oak that George Washington 
planted; abit of the Mammoth Cave; some beautiful 
Indian work in dyed barks; photographs of freed slaves, 
end many other very interesting collections that were 
sent from the United States. | 


A small, elderly, quiet-looking woman, dressed in| 











Llack, was making some purchase of me, when I was 
told that it was Lady C.S. Of course, I was as well 
pleased to sell to Lady C.S. as to any other gentle- 
woman, because she appeared to be a lady—but I felt 
no unusual flutter over the matter, as my informant 

scemed to think I was bound to do. Lady C. S. moved | 
quietly about, made her little purchases here and there, | 
and quietly left for her brougham, Which stood at the | 
door. There were several of the nobility present, but | 
I did not distinguish them at all from others. 


Orphan Children. 

The prettiest incident that happened, and that moved 
me far more than would the presence of the good queen 
herself, was the visit of a school of orphan children, un- 
der the patronage of some peeress whose name I have 
forgotten. These little ones were neatly and tastefully 





_| raised his head from the grass on which it was grazing, | 


One day the fellow calleda couple of passing neigh- 
bors to witness this achievement. They came to the 
fence and looked over, while: he got down on hands | 
and knees, as usual, and began‘to nod at his property. | 
The ram did not seem to see him at first, but presently | 


and frowned upon him. 

“OQ! jis’ watch him now,” said Sambo, in glee. 

Old Buck made a rush, as was his wont, and Sambo | 
suddenly dropped his face to the ground. But, unfor- 
tunately, his flat nose came in contact with a small, 
sharp snag he had not observed before, and he jerked | 
back just in time to receive the full shock of the) 
sheep’s hard head between his own nose and wool. 
There was such a rolling and tumbling over and over 
for the next quarter of a minute, that the neighbors | 
could not tell which was the sheep and which was the 
negro. ba soon got separated, though, and Mr. 
Sambo got slowly up, grinned foolishly and said—Pun 
my word he nebber dun dat afore! Gittin’ too smart 
for dis chile. I’se gwine to stop foolin’ wid sich a fol-| 
lah as dat!” There was plenty of mutton in the neigh- 
borhood the next day, but that sheep was never seen 
again.— Warren Gazette. 

















VARIETY. 





THE THREE BROWN BROTHEBS. 


The sunbeams are warm and you're tired, I know; 
Come, sit you down here ndw by by 

On the soft mossy carpet, so cool and so green, 
And we'll rest in the shade of the tree. 


Now listen to me, and a story I'll tell. 
Twice seventy summers ago, 

A little green thing tumbled down from a tree, 
And what the thing was you shall know. 


'Twas large as an apple, ‘twas green and ‘twas round, 
And it had a hard, prickly rind; 

But the inside was white, and as soft as could be, 
As though with white satin ‘twas lined. 


One day Sir Jack Frost came along through the wood, 
And he found the green ball where it lay; 

He touched the ball gently, and cracked it in two, 
But Jack did not bear it away. 


’Twas a soft satin bed where three brothers were laid, 
All warmly wrapped up from the weather; 

Three little brown brothers, = all of a size, 
And lying all close up together. 


But somebody came to these brothers one day, 
And pulled them all out of their bed, 

And a grave did he dig, and he laid them all in, 
As it he believed they were dead. 


And the three little brothers they saw not each other 
For many and many a day; 

But as they grew bigger, they also grew wiser, 
And down in the ground wculd not stay. 


And so frem the mould, all so dismal and cold, 
Out peeped now eacn Jittle brown brother; 

But they were so changed, and they all looked so strange 
That they scarcely remembered each other. 


No longer are seen their brown coats, but in green 
Did the three little fellows appear; 

And they grew very tall, and each one spread his arms, 
To meet those of his brothers so dear. 


Only look up and see how the old chestnut tree 
Spreads its large, leafy boughs overhead, 

And this now is one of the brothers so brown, 
That were rolled frum their white satin bed. 


And here they stand now, all the three in a row, 
With their outstretching arms intertwined; 
As loving and close to each other as when 
In their soft satin cradle confined. 





+> 


HOW HOGS ARE WORKED UP. 








dressed. The hideous poke bonnet did not disfigure 
their fair, childish faces, but they wore pretty hats, 
trimmed with blue ribbon, and their stuff dresses did 
not come quite down to their heels. I remarked toa 
lady, Alicia 
vas glad to see one body of charity children gracefully 
dressed; that hitherto I had been very painfully af- 
fected by the processions I had met on the streets. 

“OQ, probably you refer to the children of the low 
classes,” she said. 

“I don’t know about that,” was my reply, “I only 





» not knowing who she was, that 1| 


The human appetite for meat creates in trade some 
rough spectacles for tender eyes. An article in the 
' August Atlantic depicts the scene at the great swine- | 
' slaughter in Cincinnati, (often named Porkopolis :) 


The long room in which the creatures are put to 
' deatlr, scalded and japanned, presents, as may be imag- ! 
ined, a most horrid scene of massacre and blood,—of 
| Steaming water and flabby, naked, quivering hogs,—of 
,men in oil-skin suits all shining with wet and grease. 
The rest of the establishment is perfectly clean and | 
|agreeable. The moment the body of the animal is) 
emptied, a boy inundates it from a hose, and then! 
anotber boy pushes it along the wire from which it 


know that they were children, and deserved to be made , hangs on a wheel, and takes it to its place in the cool- 
as attractive and flower-like as the best. I can’t think 'ing-room, where it hangs all night. This cooling-room | 





nos. To prevent this, it is provided with a singular | CABINET ORGANS.—The splendid warerooms of Mason 
piece of machinery, consisting of a series of flat hoops, | Ham'in, 596 Broadway, are among the most frequented of ihe 
meeting from both sides of the mouth into arches, and musical headquariers of the city, and are full of all varieties of 
carrying ranges of bristles, which form a strainer and the Cabinet Organ. One needs to pay a personal visit in order to 
also a kind of net. The water is thus rejected, and the | obtain even a moderate couception of the different styles and si- 
mass of shrimps is delivered to the throat.—Macculloch. | xes offered to the public. Botn in their internal construction ang 
pac in the beauty of external workmanship, thede Organs are con- 

ieeesnd fessedly unequalled by those manufactured any where else. The 

THE PRESIDENTS. larger sizes are especially adapted to the use of churches whose 


Most schoolboys have learned the list of English , c°Dstegations cannot afford to purchase large organs, while the 
kings, in rhyme,— smaller organs are better fitted for the playing of accompanj. 
’ ’ 


ments to social vocal music than the piano.—New York Evening 
“First, William the Norman, then William his son," &c. 


Post. 36--lw 
As rhyme is a convenient expedient for’ helping the 
memory, our young readers may find it useful to com- | 
mit the following lines, which certainly contain more 
truth than poetry : 


Great Washington was number one; 

Then Senior Adams next came on 
Jefferson made the number three— 

Then Madison, the fourth was he. 
Monroe, the fifth, to him succeeds, 

And sixth, junior Adams leads ’ 
The seventh, Andrew Jacason came, 

And eightn, we count Van Buren s name. 
Then Harrison made nine, 

And tenth, John Tyler filled the line. 

Polk was the eleventh, as we know, 
Thetwelfth was Taylor in the row 
Fillmore, the thirteenth, took his piace, 
And Pierce was fourteenth in the race. 
Buchanan, the fifte nth, is seen ; 

‘hen Lincoln as sixteenth. comes in. 
Johnson the seventeenth and last, 

Still lives to close vhe illustrious past. 
Now let us stop until we see 

Who our next president will be. 











CURE YOUR COUGHS AND COLDS.—Cok's Cotcu Ba: say 
will be found a ready and efficient kemedy for hard Colds, Croup. 
Coughs, and all lung difficulties. It is sold by all druggists. The 
cheapest and best medicine in the world. 36--lw 








Farmers. 

Provide yourself with Perry Davis’ Pain Killer at this season 
of the year, when colic, cholera morbus, dysentery, diarrhma, &c. 
may disable your hands—use it in every case of the kind, and my 
ears for it, if it does not effect a speedy cure—but be sure that you 
trust to no other remedy but the old, long tried Perry Davis Pain 
Killer, which has never failed. 35—2w 








Perry Davis’ Pain Kailler, 

As an internal remecy, has no equal. In cases of cholera, sum- 
mer complaints, dyspepsia, dysentery, asthma, it cures ino e 
night by taking it internally and bathing with it freely. It is the 
best liniment in America. Its action is like magic when exter- 
nally applied to bad sores, burns, scalds, and sprains. For the 
sick headache and toothache, don't fail to try it. In short, it is a 
Pain Killer, 35—2w 


+o 


PROUD OF HIS SCARS. 

We admire the soldier who refuses to complain of 
his hurts in honorable battle, but it is rather difficult 
to appreciate the spirit of the fellow who glories in his | 
rubs and knocks received in excessive play. The fol- WORMS! WORMS! 
lowing, which we find in an exchange, illustrates aptly SAVE THE CHILDREN—WHY LET THEM SUFFER OR Dig, 
the mania for base ball playing which is so prevalent: | when relief is at hand? Dr. Goutp's Pin Wor Syavr will 

‘What is the matter with your finger ?” | pagan Ree po pe what ge ed to he ay nn 

“Struck with a ball and drove up, but itisa noble, itis a mild cathartic, and improves the nealth by removing all 
game,” was the reply. 


impurities trom the system 
“Precisely ; and your thumb is useless, is it not 2?” eer, GUUDWLN & CO., Bostor, and al] Druggists. 
“Yes, struck with a ball and broken.” 
“That finger-joint ?” 
“ . ca £ , ' 

. A ~ mento it. No — game to Improve &@Mans This old and well-known remedy, which has acquired a world- 
Pp yon — oe ee ase | wide renown tor the cure of sudden colds, coughs, etc., weak 
; vot, isnt 1 stomach, general debility, nursmg sore mouth, cankered mouth 


ONgo- i j —_ tal 
No; it is the—the—the—well, a bat flew out of a or throat, liver complaint, dyspepsia or indigestion, cramp or pain 


A A Betisny S 
Be 8 hand and hit my knee pan. He had the inn ' in the stomach, bowel complaint, painter's colic, Asiatic cholera, 


“One of your front teeth is gone ?” | diarthoea and dysentery, has lost none of its good name by re- 

“Knocked out by a ball—an accident.” ‘ peated trials, but continues to occupy 2% prominent position in 

“Your right hand and your nose have been peeled— °Y¢"Y family medicine chest, 
how’s that ?” 4 

“Slipped down at a second base—only a mere 
scratch.” 

“And you like this sort of fun ?” 

“Glory in it, sir. It is the healthiest game in the 
world, sir!” : 











ONE OF THE GREATEST CAUSES of ill-health is Indiges. 
tion or Dyspepsia, with their attendant miseries, such as Heaq- 
ache, Suur Siomach, Loss of appetite, Depression of Spirits, etc. 
Cox's DysPxrsia CURK will ccrialmly cure these troubles, ag 
thousands can testiry. 35—-lLw 
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Perry Davis’ Pain Killer. 


35-2w 





BOYS’ HATS. 


A great variety of 

FELT AND STRAW HATS, 

FOR BOYS. ; 
JACKSON’S, 

No. 101 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 





TIRED OF WAITING. 


Among other efforts made to amuse Ibrahim Pasha 
during the time he was in England, he was taken to 
see a cricket match at Lord’s. After staring weariedly 
for the space of two hours at the strenuous exertions 
of the picked players of England, he at length, in de- | 
spair, sent a message to the captains of the eleven, that ' 
he did not wish to hurry them, but that when they 
were tired of running about, he would be much ob- 
liged to them if they would begin their game. 


This reminds us of the old lady who sat all the fore- 
noon “waiting for the depot to start.” 


22—tf 





SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printiug Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print- 
ing Offices for $15 and $20. Send for a circular to the Lowe I’ress 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 8—9m 








BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS 
—FOR— 


“OUR BOYS AND GIRLS.” 





Sa oats In preparation, and to be issued immeciately by 
ANOTHER GRACE DARLING. LEE & SHEPARD. 
Ida Lewis, daughter of the keeper of a light-house at I. 


(Ready soon,) 
SHAMROCK AND THISTLE, 
Or, Young America in Ireland and Scotland. 


Lime Rock, R. L, is a second Grace Darling. On Sun- 
day last she rowed out to sea several miles and rescued 
a man who for hours had been lying upon the rock, 
wet from the storm and exhausted in body, his boat lémo. Illustrated. Price, $150. 
having been capsized, and there being no means of €s-' poing the secone volume of ; : ; 
cape possible. The brave girl took up the half inani- , . Oli Optic’s N Lib: 

pag be i ago it in ag ag and pulled across | ae eS eee ee 
the harbor to Newport. eé Providence Press says = 
thie ie the fifth instesios in which this iatrepia young | Young America Abroad. 
woman has rendered valuable assistance to persons in , 4 Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. 





The first 


of rank when I see a little pink-cheeked, innocent child 
—I only know it is a child, and one of Christ's little 
ones.” 

My lady was, or appeared to be, taken somewhat 
aback—perhaps, however, she was only pitying my ig- 
norance. At all events, the little children stood there 
in a circle, and sang their sweet songs, and smiled their 
sweet smiles, and my heart went out to them, poor, 
motherless things in this great and wicked world. 

So that was much more delightful to me than the 
sight of all the lords and ladies in the world congre- 
gated together. M. A. D. 





AFFECTING INCIDENT. 

Many of our readers will recall the sad catastrophe 
that befel the sailboat off Mount Desert, in which all 
but one of a happy party of eight went down to a wa- 
tery grave. A correspondent sends to the Boston Jour- 
nal the following touching incident connected with that 
disaster: 

On the morning of the day when Mr. and Mrs. Clark 


left their home in Framingham, on their ill-fated jour- 
ney to Mount Desert, Mrs. C. was engaged in packing 


her trunks, when a disabled soldier, with books to sell, | 


called at the door. She said to a friend, “Though I am 
very busy, it would be selfish in me not to help the 
poor soldier a little.” She bought of him a child's story 


book, entitled, “Lost on the Seashore,” and laid it ye the following marvellous cat story : 
e 


the parlor table as a gift for her little child when they 
should meet again. When the child returned home, 
last Friday, from her visit to a neighboring town, there 
was no mother there, but this little book was handed to 
her as the last gift of that mother. Bursting into tears, 
she said, in her simplicity, “Mamma knew it, mamma 
knew it.” 
——__+~+on-—————_—. 
A BUTTING MATCH, 

A correspondent relates the following laughable 
story: 

I knew a negro once, who, unlike most of his race, 
was industrious and economical. The result was that 
he owned a “house and lot” near a village 
Pennsylvania. He soon concluded that it would not 
do to own property of this kind without keeping do- 
mestic animals on it, and determined to “stoek it. 

His first —— was an old ram, of which he was 
v7 proud. He spent many leisure moments playing 
with the animal and teaching it various pranks. His 
chief amusement was to get down on the grass, on all 
fours,and nod defiance to the animal; seeing which 
the latter would make a desperate plunge at him and 
attempt to try whose head was the hardest. But as the 
savage creature came forward like a battering ram, the 
negro would incline his head suddenly, and drop his 
face upon . The consequence was, that the 
sheep, missing his mark, would tumble over and over 
for a rod or two. 


in Western | face. 


is a curious spectacle. It contains two regiments of , 
suspended hogs, arranged in long, regular rows; one | 
regiment the result of to-day’s operations; the other of 
| yesterday’s. The cutting up of these huge carcasses is 
‘accomplished with the same easy and wonderful rapid- 
ity. The first that we chanced to see cut to pieces was 
{an enormous fellow of six hundred pounds, and it was 
| done in just one third of a minute. Two men tumbled 
him over upon a wagon, wheeled him to the scales, 
| where his weight was instantly ascertained and record- 
ed. Near by was the cutting table, upon which he was 
| immediately — Two simultaneous blows with a 
cleaver severed his head and his hind quarters from the 
trunk, and the subdivision of these was accomplished 
by three or four masterly cuts with the same instru- 
ment. Near the table are the open mouths of as many 
large wooden pipes as there are kinds of pieces ina hog, 
and these lead to the various departments below, where 
| the several pieces are to be further dealt with. Gently 
down their well-greased pipe slip the hams to the smok 
ing department; away glide the salting pieces to the 
| cellar; the lard leaves slide softly to the trying-room; 
, the trimmings of the hams vanish silently down their 
pipe to the sausage-room; the tongue, the feet, and 
every atom of flesh, start on their journey to the places | 
where they are wanted; and thus, in the twenty sec- 
,onds, the six hundred pounder has been cut to pieces | 
| and distributed all over an extensive building. 
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DEFENDED BY A CAT. 
| A lata number of the London Pall Mall Gazette tells 





| 





| 

| A man named Amey was charged at Marlborough | 
| Street police court with assaulting his wife. The only 
point of interest in the case was the way in which the 

woman was saved from further ill treatment. Her hus- 

band knocked her down, jumped on her, and then 

throwing himself on her, seized her by the throat, and | 
attempted to strangle her; but while she lay on the 

ground screaming, a favorite cat named Topsy, black, | 
of course, suddenly sprung on the man and fastened | 
her claws in his eyes and her teeth in his face. The, 
man could not tear the cat away, and he was obliged to | 
implore the woman to take it away from him to save 

his life. The man got a month’s hard. labor and a sore 

The report does not say whether the worthy 

magistrate ordered Topsy to have a treat at the expense 

of poos-box, though she weil deserved it. 
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TRE MOUTH OF THE WHALE. 

The mouth of the whale offers an instance of ingenu- | 
ity and foresight. Comparing it to human inventions, 
‘it is a shrimping-net; while no ome could have divined 
that the largest animal of the ereation should have 

been commanded to seek its food among the smablest— 
that millions should be daily destroy: aig one 
life; 80, however, has it been ordered. But, had the. 
whale been condemned to swallow all the water which 
it must draw into its mouth together with its prey, the 
inconveniences which would have followed are obvi- 





peril of a watery grave. 


NEW WAY TO SPELL “‘USAGE.” 





volume of which, 
OUTWARD BOUND, 
OR, YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 
(16mo. Illustrated. $150) 


One of Cromwell’s followers, who filled the impor- , has already reached a large sale. The drst series will comprise 
tant station of an Irish justice, at the period of 1661, | OUTWARD BOUND; or, Yourg America Afloat. Tenth Eii- 


having occasion to write the word “usage,” contrived 


to spell it without using a single letter of the original | 


tion. Now Ready. 
SHAMKOCK AND THISTLE; or, Yourg America in Ireland 
and Scotland. In press. 


P - | Pp 
word; his improved orthography was “zswzitch.” | RED CROSs; or, Young America in England and Wales. In 


When some remarks were made on similar feats, he 
averred that ‘nobody could spell with pens made from 
lrish geese.” 
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NEGRO SCIENCE. 


“Cato, what do you suppose is the reason the sun 
goes down toward the south in the winter?” said a gen- 
uleman to his confidential servant. 

“Well, I don’t know, massa, unless he no stand de 
clemency ob de norf, and am obliged to go to de souf, 
where he ’speriences warmer longitude,” was the phil- 
osophical reply. 





RUNS IN THE FAMILY. 


A droll wag of a fellow, who had a wooden leg, being 
in company with a man who was somewhat credulous, 
the latter said,— 

“How came you to have a wooden leg?” 

“Why,” answered the other, “my father had one, 
and so had my grandmother before him. It runs inthe 
family.” 

a) oo 
RESENTED IT. 


A man in Canada offered an elephant a plug of to- 
bacco. The sagacious animal, who had probably been 
tricked the same way before, stretched out its probos- 
cis as if to take the tobacco, but instead, suddenly seiz- 
ed the wight’s hat, and after chewing it to a mass of 
pulp, threw it down at the feet of the owner. 


An afflicted editor, who 1s troubled with hand organs 
under his window, longs for the “evil days” mentioned 
in Ecclesiastes, when the “grinders shall cease because 
—S few,” and the “sound of the grinding” shall 

‘low.” 


Tue richer a man makes his food, the poorer he 
makes his appetite. ’ 


Keer your temper. The cold hammer moulds and 
masters red-hot iron. 





Tue pleasure of doing good is the only one that never STORIES AND § 


wears out. 


Buse fills many a bottle, and the bottle many a bier. , TEN MONTHS IN 


Too Ricu.—William B. Astor has 
the dyspepsia. 


for fear of bemg drowned. 


Txs man who “cotldn’t stand it any longer” has 
taken a seat, and now feels quite comfortable. 


$85,000,000 and WEIGH 


Sold booksellers 
Noax was probably the first person whe went to sea paid, on receipt of price. 
ed LES & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS, 
149 Washingtem Street, . « 


preparation. 

PALALE AND COTTAGE; or, Young America in France and 
Switzerland. 

DOWN THE RHINE; or, Young America in Germany. 


a. aw 
THE STARRY FLAG; 
Or, The Young Fisherman of Cape Cod. 
Being the first volume of a new series by OLIVER OPTic, er titled 
The Starry Flag Series. 


Tobe completed in six volumes. Each volume handsomely ll- 
Instrated. Price, $125. 


(Sow tnsady ) 
THE LITTLE HELPER; 
A Memoir of 
Florence Annie Caswell, 
By Lavinia 8. Goopwiy. 
16mo. Tinted paper, with portrait. Price, $1 25. 


The Christian Era says of it: 

“Mrs. Goodwin is no stranger 'o our readers. Her pen has ofien 
afforded them instruction and pleasure. They wi'l therefure be 
prepared to find in this little Memoir a worthy tribute to the g 
deeds and memory of one of Christ's little ones. She had & 
worthy subject, and has produced one of the finest little books of 
the season. It is issued in a style every way worthy of it. 


Late Publications. 


READING FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


SHAKINGS. Etehing from the Naval Academy. By 4 
member Of the class Of '67......-se+eseeeeeseneesereeees 9 

STEPHEN DANE. By Miss Douglas. author of “In Trust. 

TWICE TAKEN. ATale ofthe Maritime British Provin- 


ces. Charles seccescccccccccccosesccsseses® 
ON THE DER. . 
THE L 





r: - Hall. 
HOR! By Edmund Kirke........%.- 
ITTLE HELPER. a ae neccesece 
SERPENTS IN THE DOVES’ NEST. By John Todd, D. 
D. rte L5c; eeeereceececcces cocccccocvapeceees® 
MRS, DALL'S BOOKS. ; 
The C , the Market, and the Court ; or, Woman's 
Relation to Education, Employment, and Citizenship....- 
res ; @ Volume of Miscella- 
nies, In2parts. Part I.,“Studies, Pictures, and Fan 
cles.” 16mo. Cloth ecgcescccceers 
The Life of Dr. Marie Zakrzewska, being a Practical 8 
of “Woman's Right to Labor.” 16mo.....--- 
Sunshine. A New Name for a Popular Lecture on Po 

Health. 16mo. Pa) 














** By our best Aifthors.....-- 
STORIES. By Fitz 


y Captain John Codman , 


GHBOKS: WIVES. By J. T. Trowbridge, author of | 
au and sent by mail, post 
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by all and newsdealers, 


Boston. 
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